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CAUSES OF FELICITY. 



By the hard and fast scientific mode of looting at the phe- 
nomena of nature, it might seem at first view that human 
felicity had no proof of existence. But there are, fortunately, 
other evidences which give positive proof of it in characters as 
purely scientific as any in the observation of science. • Granting 
that these are exceptional evidences, they are still proof of the 
fact. I notice four of these evidences as all-sufficient. In perfect 
childhood, uncrossed by perverse and chilling influences and 
blessed by health, felicity exists, not perchance universally, but 
as a rule. I remember some few pages of my own childhood 
history, which were filled with an unbounded felicity — a felicity 
which can be remembered, though it cannot be again realized, 
or even explained in relation to the precise causes that led to it. 
I have questioned others on the same point, and, although the 
response has been much more frequently in the negative than I 
expected to find it, and although the inquiry has often laid bare 
a recollection of misery, rather than of felicity in childhood, 
that could not have been anticipated, it has yielded certainly a 
balance of evidence on the affirmative side, and this is sufficient 
to prove the reality of the phenomenon, in at least one stage of 
life. 

There are, again, men and women who pass through life and, 
by some fortunate heredity of constitution, supplemented by 
cares of an individual kind, go through long, trying, and event- 
ful careers with perfection of felicity. Joseph Priestley was one 
of these f ortunates. " I was born," he says, " of a happy disposi- 
tion." And so this man, through a life of struggle and tempest 
such as few men have known, was ever in felicity. In his 
child-life he loses his mother. He leaves his home and is 
domiciled with an aunt, whose gloomy tenets would drive some 
natures to the deepest melancholy. He passes through severe 
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changes of thought on solemnest subjects. He becomes a 
preacher, but, owing to a defect of speech, cannot display an 
eloquence he knows is in him ; and, tossed from pulpit to pulpit, 
penniless, is forced to teach that he may live. He becomes 
half friend, half librarian of a nobleman, by whom he is petted 
at first, and then, with the capriciousness of power, is turned off, 
as a once-favored dog might be, without a word of explanation. 
He makes one of the grandest discoveries of the century, and 
lives to see it accredited to another man to whom he communi- 
cated it in the most open manner. Suspected of sympathizing 
with children of liberty, he becomes, under the vengeance of a 
vulgar priest, the victim of an ignorant mob, which burns his 
house and all his precious papers, and he escapes barely with his 
life. Coming to London, he is obliged to hide from enmity, and 
(crudest cut of all) is disowned by and cast out of the learned 
society whose work he has helped to immortalize. At last, 
driven in his old age from his native country, he goes to a 
foreign and distant land, forgiving every one, to die there in 
perfect peace. Such changes as these, such oppressions through 
every stage of life, would kill an ordinary man. Yet here was a 
man who went through every phase of suffering with felicity. 
His friends, one and all, bear witness to this fact from their 
objective side. He personally testifies to the same, and explains 
the reason : " I was born of a happy disposition." 

We gather from such instances as these, rare, it is true, but 
reliable, that in the range of physical life there is a felicity due 
to heredity; to some combinations of ancestry which, being 
repeated, would lead to the birth of an almost new race, amongst 
which Priestley's own desire, " the greatest good for the greatest 
number," would be the common blessing. For that which has 
once been born may be born again, and by birth become uni- 
versal as a progress. If one man can hold felicity in his hand 
all his life, and in all adversities, why not all men ? 

There is a third proof of felicity which comes within the 
knowledge of the majority of mankind, although it is not 
universal, for I have known a few who have afforded no evidence 
of it. This proof consists of a sensation felt, I repeat, by most 
persons, of peace, tranquillity and, in a word, felicity, which 
often, in consequence of its abruptness and the sharp con- 
trast with what has gone before, is a cause of extreme surprise, 
so that the event is often recalled and often expected with antici- 
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pation. In such moments the actual cares of the world sit 
lightly. The impossible, a short time before, becomes the possi- 
ble or the easy. Dark forebodings which have pressed almost 
to despair pass away, and the future is roseate with prospect. 
There are few who have not experienced this curious change 
toward felicity. They may say that it is a fleeting change, and 
that may be true ; but the fact is certain and immeasurably 
instructive. For if felicity can be obtained for one day, for one 
hour, why not for all days, for all hours. 

The flashes of felicity are sometimes startling from their 
abruptness. They are at other times equally startling from their 
intensity, and from the relief which they give to the opposite 
depression with which they stand out in contrast. In speaking 
of this contrast, and of the advent of felicity after extreme 
depression, the common explanatory term is singular. Depres- 
sion is almost invariably described as a physical weight or 
burthen, and felicity as the removal of a weight, like a physical 
burthen which has oppressed the body and, in extreme circum- 
stances, has bent it low. " He is bowed down with sorrow" is 
an expression as true as it is striking. Bunyan seizes on this 
physical truth. The pilgrim, while yet he is wanting felicity, is 
troubled with a burthen which weighs upon his back night and 
day, felicity coming when that burthen falls from his shoulders. 
The illusionist has here defined what he himself had felt, and 
hence the force of a description which every man and woman 
who has read Bunyan has, with very few exceptions, recognized. 
Felicity is lightness from burthen. The common folk call it 
lightness of spirit, light-heartedness, being lifted up above the 
common fate of daily oppression and. daily sorrow. The terms 
define the fact. 

When felicity is most absent, this sense of oppression shows 
itself in other ways which indicate the physical process and 
suggest the ponderable nature of something that tells on the 
body and on the mind. In densest states the faculty of memory 
is often overburthened with details long stored up, which have 
to be remembered, re-arranged, and reconjectured upon with 
painful and acutest precision. The thoughts undulate, and great 
waves seem to overwhelm another organization belonging to the 
man himself, yet lying afar back and obscured by these rolling 
tides, dark, dense, material, weighty. With felicity all these 
waves of deathly pressure pass away. The memory is charged 
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with no recurring scene of sadness ; the calculated difficulties do 
not appear ; the organization which lies in the shade becomes 
brilliant, and the future is charged with no gloom. These phe- 
nomena constitute, both by reality and contrast, what may be 
called the full-grown subjective proofs of felicity. 

Lastly, there are certain objective proofs which lookers-on 
may observe if they will contemplate others, and which, as 
independent evidences, are perhaps the most certain. A good 
perception of character, and, if I may use the term, diagnosis, 
leads the looker-on to note and know the symptoms of felicity in 
others ; for the symptoms are clear. In the wake of felicity the 
pulse is regular, tonic, free ; the breathing is natural ; the eye is 
bright and clear ; the countenance, even in age, is youthful ; the 
appetites are keen, but orderly ; the judgment is sound, but joy- 
ous ; the muscular bearing is firm, coordinate, steady ; there is 
no indication of carrying a load on the back or of oppressive 
sinking exhaustion. 

In the above few passages I have sketched out the phenomena 
of the felicity we are considering. I have entered into no meta- 
physical subtleties in definition; I have rested on every-day 
experience, and having thereby, I trust, afforded the evidence 
of the state desired, I pass to the thought of how to extend this 
state — a thought which, according to my view, is eminently 
practical. To arrive at the idea of the mode of working in this 
direction, we cannot do better than survey, in the first place, the 
conditions under which the phenomena of felicity and of its 
counterpart, depression or infelicity, are manifested. 

By a sort of general impression, the weather is believed to 
exert a peculiar influence for and against the phenomena of fe- 
licity. In this view there is some undoubted truth ; an increase 
of the atmospheric pressure and a decrease is each a cause of 
felicity. In ascending from valleys to moderate heights there is, 
up to a certain distance, a distinct effect of this kind. So definite 
is the action that I know of one person who, under some condi- 
tions, feels that life is a load too hard to bear, but who, in a 
dry, bright, mountain region to which resort is often made, 
throws off the despair altogether and lives a new life. In the 
nicely adjusted balance of atmospheric pressure against animal 
circulation of blood, the circulation is relieved by a moderate 
removal of pressure. But if such removal be too great, if the 
organs of the body become congested from the removal, as they 
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may be, the spell is broken. On the other hand, if the pressure 
be put on to several atmospheres, so that the blood is surcharged 
with air-gas and the venous blood is made of arterial brightness, 
the depression of mind is not, at the moment, a marked symptom. 
It becomes such at certain stages during recovery from the effects 
of the pressure, not under it in its extreme form. The bright- 
ness of mind induced by removal of pressure and freer circu- 
lation is, however, subject to other conditions. Dryness must 
accompany lightness of air to produce the condition favorable to 
felicity. There may, again, be conditions in which a slight excess 
of pressure may be conducive to felicity. In the regions where 
the land is low, compared with the sea level, a slight increase of 
atmospheric pressure may be advantageous. The air is then 
usually dry, the wind bracing, and, the vital organs being charged 
with blood, a condition is obtained which is essentially favor- 
able, in low-lying districts, to the whole of the communities that 
occupy them. 

There are electrical conditions of the atmosphere during 
which felicity contrasts strongly and strangely with the depres- 
sion incident to other conditions. My friend, Mr. Hingeston, of 
Brighton, has very beautifully connected these varying states 
of atmosphere and these varying states of mind with cloud-land. 
He sees in the clouds the outward and visible signs of the men- 
tal state. The large, white-headed cumuli that collect in clear, 
bright days are rotary storms of hail, rain, or thunder, gyrating 
from left to right. Several of these gyrating storms keep march- 
ing onward in alternate spaces, marshaled in vast circular 
array, and rolling around a circumference of bright, translucent 
calm. On the approach of one of these masses of vapor, the 
mercury of the barometer first falls and then rises with great 
rapidity. The accompanying and residual state of the atmos- 
phere is congenial to health. Now the debilitated experience 
favorable reaction, and the mind is serene and happy. The air 
in these moments is antagonistic of disease. "With the breaking 
up and dissolving of these large cumuli there is electric action, 
and most likely explosion, just as the vapor is being condensed 
into water. The entire atmosphere changes. Everything is dull 
and gray. The so-called dyspepsia prevails, the acid indigestion of 
gouty habits, the ills of the scrofulous, indolent, and pitiable host 
of " never wells." Thus, observes my friend, the sensorial effects 
of the electrical fluid are proof paramount of its pathological, 
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physiological energy; and the various forms assumed by the 
vapors condensing or dissolving in the air — clouds-— may be 
considered not only as picturesque beauties in the landscape, 
but also as criteria for judging of some of the most potent 
effects resulting from the operation of an experiment silently 
and delicately performed upon the functions and sensations of 
animated beings. 

Cold and heat play different parts in the production and 
reduction of felicity. A dry and sharp cold wave exerts a gentle 
pressure on the surface of the body, which fills the nervous cen- 
ters with blood and helps to felicity of mind. A long and pierc- 
ing, easterly, chilling wind checks circulation, robs heat, and 
produces even melancholic sadness. A dry, genial warmth acts 
like a bracing cold. A long warmth, with moisture, checks the 
vital action and produces a degree of depression which may 
be as intense as that which is induced by prolonged exposure 
to cold. 

The seasons of the year which are attended with least ex- 
haustion of the body are those which favor felicity. When 
the exhaustion of the winter and depressing spring months has 
been removed by the warmth of a genial summer and autumn, 
the time is most favorable for serenity of mind. On the other 
hand, the exhaustion of winter and spring induces depression, 
and is no doubt the cause of that melancholy which renders the 
months of spring the maximum periods of death by suicide. 

Purity of the atmosphere is an unquestionable aid to felicity. 
The comparison of children living under differing circumstances 
is sufficient proof of this fact. The children of an open, well- 
ventilated school-room, how different are they from those who 
are immured in some of the close, over-packed dens which are 
called school-rooms. Compare the felicity of the children of the 
well-to-do who live out-of-doors, and even of the children of the 
fields and open streets, with that of the children of the small 
trader, whose back parlor is living-room and play-ground; or 
the felicity of the man or woman who leads an outdoor life with 
that of those who live in the close office or work-room. 

There are still other agencies which bring, or which check, 
human felicity, and which are as purely physical in character as 
those above recorded. There are substances which, taken into 
the body, produce strange contrasts in respect to felicity and 
depression. Foods well cooked, foods carefully selected, foods sup- 
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plied in sufficient quantity to sustain the body equally in all its 
parts, and so moderate as never to oppress the nervous digestive 
powers, all conduce to felicity in the most telling manner. Many 
common foods and drinks affect the system specially. As a rule,, 
all agents which stimulate, that is to say, relax the arterial ten- 
sion, and so allow the blood a freer course through the organs, 
for a time promote felicity, but in the reaction leave depression. 
The alkaloid in tea, theine, has this effect. It causes a short and 
slight felicity. It causes, in a large number of persons, a long 
and severe, and even painful, sadness. There are many who 
never know a day of felicity owing to this one destroying cause. 
In our poorest districts, amongst the poor women of our indus- 
trial populations, our spinning, our stocking-weaving women, 
the misery incident to their lot is doubled by this one agent. 

There is another agent more determinate in its effects and 
contrasts than tea, and that is wine. I am a total abstainer, but 
I am an honest observer also ; and I confirm, from direct obser- 
vation, the old saying, that " wine maketh glad the heart of 
man." If it did this and no more, I should say let the f elicity of 
wine remain to the world. Wine, like the alkaloid in tea, relaxes, 
lets loose the channels of the blood ; gladdens like the ascent by 
the mountain side ; gladdens like the gentle atmospheric press- 
ure which forces more blood on to the internal parts. But, 
and here, alas ! is the rub, carried a little beyond the right mark, 
the felicity passes into folly, the folly into feebleness, the feeble- 
ness into stupor, and the stupor into a depression, the reaction 
from which is of the bitterest of human sufferings. 

The whole of the narcotic series of substances, in the use of 
which human beings indulge in order to secure felicity, comes 
under the same condemnation as the two last-named agents. 
They differ somewhat in mode of action, for they stupefy, and 
by that means produce a negative condition which is not pleas- 
ure, but which may be considered to be an abolition or suspen- 
sion of misery. This were, to some extent, excusable, if not rea- 
sonable, did the quiet end in these negations ; but it does not ; it 
is followed by a depression which, less acute, is more prolonged 
than that which follows the excitement of alcoholic stimulation. 
Tobacco is one of the narcotic substances which produces the 
suspension of anxiety, or, as it is said, soothes irritability with- 
out stimulation, and, in time, leaves in many persons long de- 
pression, coupled with an appetite for renewed indulgence, which 
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becomes one of the most intense, and, if I may use the expres- 
sion, most morbid of passions. The confirmed smoker who can 
stand out against the indirect effects, whose taste for food and 
whose digestive endurance is not injured, is kept, during the 
whole time he indulges the habit, in the state of suspension. He 
does not enjoy felicity, but for the time experiences a relief 
from infelicity. My own experience, on the whole, is opposed 
to the indulgence, and I tested it for a long period of my 
life, as well as observed the effect of it upon others. To the 
aged it gives, I confess, a negative existence which, when the 
mind is not filled with choice or refined or cultivated pleasures, 
makes time less wearisome. To the man who engages in work 
of great excitement, and of a mental kind, it brings a sense of 
repose. But, on the whole, it is a bad, and sometimes a fatally 
bad, indulgence. I have once known a man to die directly from 
the effects, and how many I have seen injured I cannot say, but 
a large number. Again, I have seen many much depressed by 
it, so that I dare not put it forward, at its best, as a promoter 
of felicity. The world, I must conclude, would be happier if 
tobacco were unknown or unemployed. 

The habitual use of opium for the desire of felicity is of the 
same erroneous character. The opium smoker, the opium eater, 
tell us of certain dreams and phantasies which are for a mo- 
ment felicitous wanderings of the mind. I have visited the 
opium den to see the effects, and whatever the dream may be 
subjectively, it presents to the observer no sign of felicity. The 
expression of the opium smoker is one of restless and intense 
anxiety. He looks like a man in a dream of misery. His eyes 
are joyless, his features contorted, his skin pallid or dark, his 
pulse slow and laboring, his breathing hard and heavy; and 
when from the half struggling consciousness he wakes to reason, 
the dream he describes is too confused to be accepted as a 
dream of felicity. Then he falls into dejection, which deepens 
and deepens until the desire to return to the cause of the dejec- 
tion is too overpowering to be resisted. To opium eating and 
to subcutaneous injection of opium or morphia the same descrip- 
tion, with some modification, on which I need not dwell, is per- 
fectly applicable. From the use of such an agent as opium 
there can be no result of human felicity. There could soon be 
produced by an extension of the use a madder world than now 
exists, a more miserable ; a happier, never ! And this saying, 
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according to my knowledge, extends to all narcotic substances. 
There are some, like methylic ether and nitrous oxide gas, which 
produce infinitely more refined felicity than those I have speci- 
fically named, but in the end the results are the same. 

I have dwelt thus far on influences of a purely physical kind 
in their relation to felicity. I have put these influences in con- 
trast, as affecting the state of felicity, and I have touched on 
some agencies which are used to produce a mock felicity. I 
must pass from these to a consideration of influences of a dif- 
ferent nature, which affect us for or against our happy or 
felicitous existence. In touching on this side of our subject, 
the question of hereditary constitution comes prominently into 
view. 

There are some constitutional differences determined by tem- 
peraments which are first in importance. Of the four primary 
temperaments, the sanguine, the nervous, the bilious, the lym- 
phatic, and of their relation to felicity, a volume might be writ- 
ten. I have collected the facts relating to the temperaments of 
over a thousand persons, and have had collected the tempera- 
ments of all the occupants of one of the largest asylums for the 
insane, in order to determine how the exalted, as distinct from 
the melancholic, insanities are moved by constitutional stamp of 
mind. I must not here touch, however, on any detail. I must 
be content to record as a general fact that, in the earlier days of 
life, the sanguine is the happier temperament, but not the most 
sustained ; that the dark or bilious is the least happy in early 
life, but is often, in time, rendered very serene; that the nervous 
yields a varying condition, full of ups and downs ; that the lym- 
phatic is, by a negative effect, the most even; that amongst the 
twenty-four combinations of temperament the sanguine-lym- 
phatic is the most felicitous on the animal side of man, and 
the bilious-sanguine and the bilious-lymphatic on the intellectual 
side ; that the nervous-sanguine is the most irritable, and the 
nervous-lymphatic the most helpless and miserable. 

The moral influences and impressions affecting these natures 
are, from first to last, potent on most of the temperaments and 
on most of the combinations of temperament. In childhood, the 
future history of the felicitous or infelicitous after-life is usually 
written. A few born, like Priestley, of a happy disposition, fight 
through all adversity, filled with a magic soul of felicity ; but 
these are very few indeed, and are usually of good dispositions. 
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In childhood they are not affected as others are. In the school- 
room, as in the play-ground, they are happy. As a rule, the tend- 
ency to felicity or its opposite is planted in childhood. The 
parent, the school-master, the school-mistress, hold the "book not 
of learning simply, but of fate. To the imitative mind of the 
young, absorbing all that the senses can carry to it and the nerv- 
ous centers can retain, the character of the presiding mind, ever 
present with joy or sorrow, justice or injustice, love or hate, 
cruelty or mercy, as its qualities, is the beginning of the end. 

Let me, as bearing on these matters of thought, not diverge 
from but converge to our present study by a reference to the 
position of felicity as a physiological quality in life. Of the two 
natures with which man is endowed, and which by the duality 
distinguish him from the lower creation, — the pure animal and 
the pure intellectual natures, — felicity belongs to his animal 
nature. Felicity and misery are the signs of his still animal 
character. The intellectuality that would be separable from the 
animal existence would, if acting of itself, leave the man beyond 
felicity or its contrary. 

Felicity, in short, is not an intellectual faculty at all ; it is 
not seated in the brain. It is not a quality which a man can 
think himself into, or reason himself into, or directly will him- 
self into. It is, like the beating of his heart and the circulation 
of his blood, a vital process, going on independently of his 
volition. He can by rude process destroy it for himself as he 
can for others. He can kill it for himself as he can stop the 
motion of his blood by stabbing himself to the heart ; but still 
the quality is so independent of himself that he is often forced 
to be in felicity by things and acts and circumstances which his 
reason scorns. " Why does this fool of a book make me happy ? » 
said a hard and suffering and miserable patient once to me as he 
pitched his " Pickwick "to the foot of the bed ; "yet it is the only 
thing that does, while all the time I know that such a set of 
asses as these Pickwickians could never possibly have existed." 

By experience of what seems to increase felicity, to lighten 
misery, to make misery, we often confound felicity and sorrow 
with intellect. This is merely our own external looking upon 
external manifestations of internal phenomena, which we know 
we cannot influence in the same way as we can teach a lesson 
or convey a fact, but which we strive to control because we 
think we must do something even for the uncontrollable. 
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Felicity and its counterpart are not intellectual faculties, 
neither are they passions, neither have they any direct relation- 
ship to physical pain. They are distinct from intellect, passion, 
physical pain. They are the only true emotions. The man 
who is destitute altogether of felicity is not of necessity de- 
ficient in intellectual power, or destitute of passion, or more or 
less sensitive to pain than any one else. The most intellectual 
may be the most miserable; the most silly and inconsequent 
may be the most blest with felicity. The worst instance of 
extreme, I may truly say harrowing, misery I ever knew was in 
one of judicial mind, whose clearness and calmness of judgment 
was a subject of general admiration, but who had never, he told 
me, known (notwithstanding his eminent success) in all his life 
an hour of felicity. The man most replete with felicity I ever 
knew was one who was endowed with no intellectual supremacy, 
and who was all through a long life a veritable child. 

The center of the emotion of felicity is not in the brain. The 
center is in the vital nervous system, in the great ganglia of the 
sympathetic, lying not in the cerebro-spinal canals, but in the 
great cavities of the body near the stomach and near the heart. 
We know where the glow which indicates felicity is felt ; our 
poets have described it with perfect truthfulness as in the breast ; 
it comes as a fire kindling there. No living being ever felt 
happy in the head ; everybody who has been happy has felt it 
from within the body. We know again where the depression of 
misery is located. Our physicians of all time have defined that, 
and have named the disease of misery after its local seat. The 
man who is ever miserable is a "hypochondriac." His affection 
is below the ribs. No man ever felt misery in the head. Every 
man who has felt misery knows that it springs from the body ; 
speaks of it as an exhaustive sinking there. He is broken- 
hearted; he is failing at the center of life; he is bent down 
because of the central failure, and his shoulders, too heavy to 
be borne, feel as if oppressed by an added weight or burthen, 
under which he bends, as if all the cares of the world were upon 
him to bear him down. 

To return. There are numerous influences which in an in- 
direct way tell upon felicity, for it or against it, as distinctly 
as those grosser agencies mentioned in the earlier part of this 
essay. To these I would now invite attention. The influences 
to which I am about to refer are in reality purely physical in 
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their action, although they are commonly known as habituaL 
sensational, moral, or mental influences. 

I notice, in the first place, that felicity is always favored by 
sufficiency of rest and sleep. But sleepers know no felicity; yet 
they who sleep in childhood and old age ten hours, in adolescence 
nine, and in middle active age eight hours soundly out of the 
twenty-four, are mostly well favored with the blessing. They 
may be exposed to causes which are opposed to felicity, but even 
then the causes are feebler in action than they otherwise would be. 
I put sleep in the first place as an aid to felicity because it is the 
first. I have no knowledge of any instance in which a person 
who slept well was altogether devoid of felicity. The beneficent 
action of sleep in regard to felicity is, however, indirect. It is 
due to the physical and mental strength which it confers on 
those it favors. 

Strength of body secures felicity. Persons comparatively 
weak of mind may, with a good physique, be happy ; but very 
few who are weak of body have any long tastes of felicity. We 
may take it all around that the feeble of all ages are unhappy. 
It is a matter of common observation that persons who are so 
unfortunate as to be born deformed of body, though the defect 
be concealed or hidden, are not blessed with felicity. It is not 
the fact of the deformity which causes the infelicity, for that 
may be concealed ; it is the bad health as the rooted cause of the 
defect which tells. Let the defect be from accident happening 
to a person born of good stamina and shape, and his felicity, 
despite the acquired defect, may be the same as in others ; let it 
be inbred, then it is the cause of infelicity. Any sign of inherited 
weakness is an equal sign of absent felicity, though it be no 
marked physical defect. Cardanus observed, with much acute- 
ness, that persons who from early life showed very large and 
prominent veins, and thereby a languid circulation of the blood, 
are never happy, while those of well-knit body are. The observa- 
tion is perfect. We physicians know that a sluggish circulation 
is incompatible with felicity, and that they who show this indi- 
cation, by such local diseases as haemorrhoids, for example, are 
amongst the most depressed of the many who consult us. We 
say of these that they suffer from arrested circulation through 
the liver, and doubtless such arrest is depressing; but the 
arrest means physical exhaustion, and physical exhaustion is the 
root of the evil. When the circulation is sluggish the liver 
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is sluggish and the brain is sluggish, and the nervous centers 
are depressed. In a sentence, whatever prevents physical ex- 
haustion and sustains physical strength sustains felicity, while 
unhappiness follows the f eeble body as the shadow follows the 
substance. 

When the sun of life is high, 
All is bright ; 

When the sun of life is low, 
All is night. 

Thus we laugh, and thus we sigh, 

Light and shade where'er we go. 

Physical work, when it is carried to an extent short of ex- 
haustion, keeps up felicity, and sloth destroys it. But the 
physical work that exhausts kills felicity. The argument extends 
equally to mental work. Moderate, wholesome, mental work is 
the best of all aids to felicity next to sleep ; it strengthens the 
mind, it softens grief, and soothes care. Carried to excess it 
is pernicious, and destroys all felicity. Cowper, the poet, was 
wont to say that no labor is so wearing as composition, and few 
men possibly have felt more unhappiness as the result of mental 
exhaustion than he. But his is the fate of all who force the 
poorly nourished brain to daily or nightly repeated weariness. 

The influences derivable from sleep and bodily power are 
purely physical influences, but there are others called sensational 
which, through the physical nature, have a potent effect for or 
against felicity. The sense of hearing has the most intimate 
connection with the vital or animal nervous system. The audi- 
tory nerve, as Dr. Bucke has shown, possesses many of the char- 
acteristics of an organic or sympathetic nerve, and we all know 
how many external vibrations which reach the ear affect the 
digestive system, produce appetite for food and a feeling of 
ielicity; or, on the other hand, set the teeth on edge, destroy 
appetite, and give rise to gloom. Thus things told affect quickly, 
often permanently, for good or bad. By the sense of sight we 
are affected also in regard to felicity, but less intensely, and 
after a different manner. Sights gladden or dazzle or pall or 
sicken. 

Not to extend an argument which admits of any degree of 
extension, the senses, as doors and windows through which 
impressions vibrate into the animal organization, can scarcely be 
touched by external phenomena without exerting some influence 
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that shall make or disturb or prevent felicity. When they con- 
vey beauty in sound or picture; when they convey variety; 
when they convey cheerfulness of act and manner and voice 
and feeling ; when they convey to the soul the picture or story 
of generosity, of courage, of purity of life and character, of 
prosperity, — then they convey felicity which, passing through 
the brain on its way, finds its seat in the vital centers near the 
heart, within the body. 

I have striven so far to indicate what may be called the physi- 
ological bearings of the subject. I have endeavored to show that 
felicity is something that is of hereditary quality ; that it is some- 
thing that is made or not made by external agencies over which 
we have little control ; that it is something which is made or not 
made by many agencies which we have directly under our control. 
In these respects felicity stands precisely in the same position 
as health, in the widest sense means health, and is another word 
for health. Health, like felicity, is born, is made and unmade by 
external agencies which as yet are out of human control. Health 
also, like felicity, is made and unmade by numerous influences 
which are under human control. Health resembles felicity also 
in that it depends on the good working of the animal or organic 
systems of life. I could, if this were the occasion, enter here 
into one of the most absorbing of questions touching the con- 
nection existing between the lower and the higher human nature. 
I could indicate how the lower and higher nervous centers, 
charged during life with a subtle, ethereal medium, communicate 
with each other and with the outer universe, and how on the 
conditions of this refined intercommunicating bond or sphere 
both health and felicity are moved by external pressures, by 
external vibrations, by external agents taken into the living 
system, and by products generated within the organism and dif- 
fused through its nervous atmosphere. But I leave this inviting 
subject for a more immediately practical one. 

Over those atmospherical causes of felicity which have been 
noticed we can exercise, as yet, no direct action. At the same 
time, just as we can divert the lightning from its fatal course, 
we can indirectly effect good. It is unpardonable folly to erect 
human habitations in dank and humid spots, below the sea level, 
or in dry and arid spots where the labor to obtain the necessaries 
of life doubles their cost. In Africa, at this moment, the seed 
of new life that is being sown will largely be seed of felicity or 
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sorrow, according to the selection of the sites on which the new 
and great centers of life are constructed. Nay, in this direc- 
tion, man may divert the operations of nature herself. He may 
change the courses of nature as he cuts down her forests or 
plants new forests, or alters the lines of rivers or makes new 
lines, or fills up valleys or lowers or raises mountains, or con- 
nects or disconnects oceans. With the mastery of the surface 
of the planet in his power, man may, in fact, make what regions 
he pleases for good or for evil. The earth is the freehold of the 
sons of men. 

If the natural air which man makes not and invented not 
may, under correct teaching, be to a large extent utilized for 
felicity, how much more easy is it to remove the unnatural 
conditions of the air which we ourselves make, so that fullest 
advantage of what is provided for good may he taken. We 
shut up our young in closest rooms of close towns; we shut up 
our men and women by the millions in close shops and factories ; 
some one million of us in Great Britain who call ourselves, with 
ignorant irony, the ruling classes, shut up some twenty-five 
millions of the people, with their wives and children, in walled- 
up atmospheres, where atmospheric purity is unknown; where 
cold and heat oppress ; where food is what can be got ; where 
drink is what can supply a false felicity for a certain sorrow ; 
where marriage reestablishes misery; where good sleep is im- 
possible ; where physical strength is so impaired that a perfect 
body is not to be found; where exhaustion from work is the 
daily cross ; where things and objects of beauty are rare as 
angels' visits ; where, in the selfish race to barely live, generosity 
is impossible; where, in compressed homes, purity of life is a 
problem the purest can hardly solve; where variety is re- 
placed by the dead monotony of unchanging sounds for the ear 
to hear, unchanging scenes for the eye to see; where fear 
dominates over courage; where hope has no chance; where 
prosperity is so little known that the worn-out life has no 
expectation this side the grave; and where death is so busy 
that three die to one in more favored communities. We, 
one million, I repeat, shut up our twenty-five millions under 
these conditions, and wonder why those millions know nothing 
of felicity; why they are peevish, reckless, melancholy — some- 
times drunken, sometimes rebellious, and ready to run after any 
leader who shall promise to lead them into some happier sphere, 
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however little removed from that in which they are. Wonder ! 
The wonder is how human nature can bear such a famine of 
f elicity and live as if it only lived to die. 

The sanitarian should, I think, begin to study the psycholog- 
ical side of progress — what human nature can and cannot bear ; 
how much pressure can safely be put on humanity without 
danger of explosion ; how much felicity can be secured by re- 
moving danger ; what effect food exercises over the peace of man 
and men ; what effect clothing, diminished work, and innocent 
recreation exercise ; what agents drive men mad, and how such 
agents should be removed or replaced ; what habitations do for 
the human species for good or evil. These are all sanitary ques- 
tions, and they all bear on f elicity. 

It has been shown that some exceptional men are born of a 
happy disposition, and it might have been shown, on the clear- 
est evidence, that multitudes are born of an unhappy, nay, mis- 
erable disposition. Sanitary science can discover which are the 
lines of heredity for the happy and for the unhappy disposition. 
We could, with this discovery in our hand, impress on the peo- 
ple, with certainty of being listened to and attended to, that 
marriages ought neither to be matters of chance nor matters of 
mere monetary convenience, nor indeed matters of mere insane 
so-called love ; but that the marriage tie, extending its influence 
into the future, should be no bond and seal of diseased heredities, 
but the bond and seal of a healthier and happier racial progress 
in every succeeding generation. 

Benjamin Wabd Richardson. 



